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AMERICAN ART 


ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES « INC 


Public Sale February Nineteenth 
At Two o’Clock 





ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY SUNDIAL AN 


ART FOR THE GARDEN 


Collected ‘, Assembled by 
KARL FREUND 


Sold by Order of Karl Freund Arts, Inc. & Other Owners 


Ranging from the XII century up to the pres 
ent day, the collection contains American and 
European garden furniture, fountain masks 
and figures, wrought iron gates including an 
important Colonial example, marble and stone 
garden art, fountains including an outstand- 
ing French XVI century dolphin-and-mermaid 
wall fountain, wellcurbs, and a magnificent 
Verona marble font. Among the many inter- 
esting pieces in the sale are the stove trestle 
benches of iron, made in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley in the middle of the XVIII century. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Notable are the statues by Vally Wieselthier, 
Austrian contemporary, one of the outstand- 
ing ceramic artists of our time—the first time 
these modern ceramics have appeared at auc- 
tion—and by Minna Harkavy, American con- 
temporary. Also represented is the spirited 
ironwork of Hunt Diederich, American con- 
temporary. An exceedingly rare French XII- 
XII century carved stone salt mill, and 
faience, terra cotta, iron, and lead garden 
objects of great variety also contribute to the 
attractiveness of the collection. 


FIFTY CENTS 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWELFTH 


WEEKDAYS 9 TG 


SALES CONDUCTED BY MR. A. N 


BADE &@ MR. E 


SUNDAY 2 TO 5 


HAROLD THOMPSON 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES > 
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{ MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRresinent } 


30 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


Exhibition of Works by Laureates of the 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


for French Thought and Art 


(BLUMENTHAL ASSOCIATION) 


Through February 12th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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KNOEDLER 


EXHIBITION 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 


of 


HISTORICAL 
PERSONAGES 





14 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 









LONDON: PARIS: 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
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57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 





“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- 

nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 

most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dis- 

persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex 

perience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regard- 
ing the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 

INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 

TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 

TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 

CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 

BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 
the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 
The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: ‘‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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large single diamond drop centres. 
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Including many Far Eastern art treasures from famed 
private collections, never before shown publicly. 


TO FEBRUARY 26TH 
ADMISSION ONE DOLLAR 


For the benefit of the 
Chinese Civilian War Sufferers 


Orden Ga llery 


460 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 








HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


AND FORWARDING AGENTS 
Office: 17 State Street 
Warehouse: 323 East 38th Street 
Cable Address: Telephones: 


“JACBERG” , LONDON BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 





Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 
21-24 COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
NEW YORK 


Gander & White 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 
742 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FURNITURE 


MEISSEN XVII CENTURY PORCELAIN FIGURES 
SEVRES, WORCESTER, AND OTHER PORCELAIN SERVICES 
GEORGIAN SILVER + RUGS + OTHER FINE FURNISHINGS 


Comprising Property of 
| MRS WILLIAM PLATT | 
VRS ELIZABETH LADY FIELDING + MRS I. Q. ROBERTS 
WMISS S. E. NORTON «+ J. B. McCOLLUM 
| And Other Owners + Sold by Their Order 





GEORGIAN & OTHER SILVER MEISSEN & OTHER FINE PORCELAINS 
: Notable examples by celebrated London silver- Meissen 18th century porcelain figures, including 
smiths of the Georgian era, including a number examples by J. J. Kindler: also a pair of Marco- 


of fine heavy pieces. A rare Charles II flat-topped lini Meissen porcelain mythological groups from 

, ; . » collection of the Marquess of . . . 

tankard, from the coll I the collection of Lady Louis Mountbatten, and a 

Salisbury. Several fine tea and coffee services : oe : 
Meissen porcelain liqueur keg on stand, from the 

with trays. , ' . , 
, collection of the Earl of Jersey. Worcester, Rock- 


FURNITURE & DECORATIONS ingham, Sevres, and other fine porcelain services. 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite furniture of English 


TAPESTRIES & ORIENTAL RUGS 


and American origin, also Chippendale pieces. 








$ \ rare Directoire bronze doré Washington clock A Lille 18th century tapestry of Zeus and Hera | 
. , pe ¢ . Mas > owe 1} 
‘ by Dubue. A group of early American hand- on Mount Olympus; also an Oudenaarde exam- | 
i woven coverlets. A pair of Colonial brass lemon- ple. Oriental rugs and carpets in varie ty com- 
e = . ° ‘E° 
ee top andirons. Paintings. Brocades, embroideries, prising Near Eastern, Indian, and Chinese 
atl and damask hangings. weaves; also an Aubusson example. 

TK 

, | 
4 Y +. ‘ | 
des Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


Public Sale Friday and Saturday, February 18 and 19, at 2 o'clock 


Exhibition from Saturday, February 12. ¢ Weekdays 9 to 6 and Sunday 2 to 5 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC—Telephone PLaza 3-7573 


| Hiram H. Parke, President 





Otto BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President 
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LENT BY MRS. WILLIAM H. MOORE TO THE ARDEN GALLERY } li 
A BRONZE HEAD OF ABOUT 1400 B. C.: FROM THE ANYANG EXCAVATIONS c 


Probably a finial used to ornament one of the lavish chariots of the e 
Shang people, this bronze is a unique example of the sophisticated 
art that, in the fourteenth century before our era, flourished in kk 
northern Honan at Anyang, capital of the first historic period of y 
China. On one side, above the hollow tube which is perforated to 
make attachment to a wooden structure possible, there is repre- . 
sented a head of man, obviously a non-Chinese, possibly a Tungus 


barbarian. A tiger’s head on the reverse side, doubtless having some 


a 


symbolic relation to the human, is stylized to a greater degree than 
the head of the barbarian which is so naturalized that all the details 
of the ears and something that resembles a moustache are clearly 
delineated. Powerful in modeling, it magnificently exemplifies the 


thoroughly developed craftsmanship and artistry of the bronze 





casters of three thousand years ago. 
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CHINESE ART IN AID OF CHINA 


txhibition to Assist 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


“l Great Loan 


rE VilRE is something curiously sad 

and marvelous about the situation 

in Which a great nation is made to 
use the art treasures of its ancient king- 
doms in order to relieve the distress of 
modern wartare and ruthless invasion. The 
first historical period of China, that period 
known as Shang or Yin which flourished 
from the fourteenth to the twelfth century 
before our era, Is the principal source of 
the current exhibition which has been or- 
ganized at the Arden Gallery by the Chi- 
nese Women’s Relief Association and the 
\merican Women’s Sponsoring Commit- 
Ihe proceeds of the exhibition are 
dedicated to the Chinese civilian war vic- 
tims, pitiful heirs of a mechanical age that 
threatens to 


tee 


such 
products of past cultures as 


destroy unsurpassed 


have been 
assembled in the present exhibition of early 


; LENT BY MRs. 
bronzes, jades and paintings, almost all of 


CHRISTIAN R 





HOLMES TO THE 


War Sufferers 


foundations for his collection which was 
to be permanently housed in the magnifi- 
cent gallery in Washington, D. C., bearing 
his name. In the last decade, while archae- 
clogists have been discovering an ancient 
culture about which nothing decisive had 
been known, museums have been opening 
wings devoted to Oriental art, collectors 
have been increasing in number, their un- 
derstanding for the major arts of China 
growing more sophisticated and sensitive, 
more scholars and students have been 
turning their attention exclusively to the 
various aspects of Sinology. Today there 
is a rapid decline of the ignorant and 
thoroughly obnoxious view of the Orient 
as something as mysterious and sinister as 
the dragons that swirl viciously on the 
garish twentieth century objects made in 
the Far last 


for the delectation of the 
ARDEN GALLERY 


‘HUNG SHANG-YIN CEREMON BRONZI “red-faced barbarians” of the West. 
Which are being seen publicly tor the first “ G, A em CREMONA TN With the growth of knowledge there has 
time BELL WITH INVERTED TAO-T’lIEH MOTIF 


Save for a few anonymous loans, the exhibited objects have been 
borrowed from five well known American collectors: Mrs. William 
Hl. Moore, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Mrs. C. Suydam Cutting, 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn and Mr. Alfred F. Pillsbury. The Dumbarton 
Oaks collection is also represented. That such a group of objects, 
precious not only for their rarity but for their remarkable technical 
and aesthetic beauty, could have been gathered in this country is no 
less than astounding, considering how recently the appreciation for 
Oriental art has been developed. It was only towards the end of the 
last century that three Boston collectors who lived in the Far East 
brought back priceless objects together with their intelligent enthusi- 
asm to their native 
city which was 
destined to become 
the greatest West- 
ern center of lar 
l:astern art 

In 1890 Fenol- 
losa, the celebrated 
Orientalist and fa- 
ther of the mod- 
ern American 
school of Oriental 
art studies, became 
curator of the Bos- 
ton Museum. He 
was succeeded by 
Okakura who con- 
tinued to foster 
understanding be- 
tween the East and 
the West while, at 
the same time, 
Charles L. Freer 
was laying the 


LENT BY MRS, WILLIAM H, 
FROM “A GROUP OF COURT LADIES,” ATTRIBL 


DETAIL 





MOORE 
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been a corresponding growth of respect for 
a country whose roots are dug farther into the past than any other 
nation of today. Small wonder that Hu Shih, leading philosopher 
of modern China, can write, in reference to his country’s loss of 
national treasures: “What one section of mankind has lost, another 
section has found. For art is universal and transcends all lines of 
race and nationality. These ancient bronzes of Shang and jades of 
Chou, these paintings of T'ang, Sung, and Yuan are representative 
of heights of Chinese artistic creativeness precisely because they 
have attained such universality as to be not merely ‘national treas- 
ures’ of China, but in a true sense the Treasures of Mankind.” These 
ancient objects have become China’s most eloquent ambassadors of 
good-will and un- 
derstanding. 

In the four- 
teenth century 
B.C. there existed 
in the Yellow Riv- 
er valley in north- 


ern Honan, the 
city of Anyang, 


capital of the 
Shangs, who were 
agricultural peo- 
ple. Excavations 
conducted since 
1928 and brilliant- 
ly reported and re- 
constructed into 
the picture of a 
living society by 
1H. G. Creel in his 
book, The Birth of 
China, revealed to 
an unsuspecting 
world a remark- 


TO THE ARDEN GALLERY 


rED TO CHOU FANG, YUAN DYNASTY 
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able civilization whose artistic manifestations have not only remained unequalled in y 
China, but, in the case of the bronzes, in the entire world. All the vessels in the ex- 
hibition have been discovered in tombs and they are doubtless symbolic expressions 
of some religious ritual. The wine vessel 1n the form of an owl (lent by Mrs. Moore) 
incredibly pompous in posture, is characteristically constituted of different animal 
forms, like the snakes which comprise the wings of the bird, and decorated with a bold 
pattern set off by a delicate tracery of spirals, the clarity of which reveal the cunning 
of the Shang caster. These animals, like the cowries—symbols of fertility—represented 
on the same object, have some religious or magical significance which still remains un- 
known. The animals are always more or less conventionalized but there is comparative 
naturalism in the representation of the elenhant which appears on the square base of 
the kuet (lent by Mrs. Cutting). The elephant is no longer found in China but we 
know, from the inscriptions on the oracle bones found at Anyang, that it was one of 
the indigenous animals hunted in Shang times 

lhe Shangs were not only agriculturists but hunters, trappers and fishermen. They 
built complicated architecture and ornamented it with painting, inlay and carving and 
they constructed chariots and horse trappinzs which they decorated lavishly. A bronze 
finial in the collection of Mrs. Moore may have served as an ornament of a royal equi- 





sl 
page. One side of this unique piece is a head of a non-Chinese, possibly of a Tungus oO! 
barbarian, partially stvlized yet so naturalistic that the lobes of the ear can be detected \ 
and something that appears to be a moustache is outlined on either side of the face na gag lan hontinicoagpony id bi 
abov e the upper lip | he reverse 18 a conventionalized head ola tiger, 1tS MasslVe ears BRONZE CHIMERA, WARRING STATES PERIOD e) 
protruding above the human head and creating evidence, only as a term referring m 
the false appearance of a hairdress. to a specific type of motif. The 0 
Another bronze which is the only one of Its “reading” of the different motifs tc 
kind is the chung or bell (lent by Mrs. Holmes) that cover the early bronzes and d 
Without a clapper, it could be sounded only by jades is, unfortunately, still largely d 
being stuck on the exterior. When looked at trom hypothetical although some clues i 
the traditional angle, that is, with the stem on have been found. The abstract and r 
top, the tao t'ieh motif on the body of the bell is animal representations undoubted- SI 
inverted. It seems probable, therefore, that ly constitute symbolic language. W 
the bell, instead of being suspended, was origi- the deciphering of which will re- a 
nally so placed that it rested on a wooden handle veal the essential structure of the 
which fitted into the hollow stem. In such a posi- Shang people's religion. The fre- U 
tion the tao t'teh decoration would have been quent occurrence of the eve, the h 
recognizable. The significance of this moti, square whorl which has been called p 
which can be described as a mask consisting of a a thunder pattern in contradistinc- F 
variable combination of a nose and pairs of tion to the cloud motif which is e&) 
eves, horns, and crests, has not vet been deter- identified as the round whorl. the tl 
mined. Literally the term tao-t’teh means “‘glut- bird which occurs as a pictograph n 
ton.”” Thus it has been popularly interpreted as on Shang inscriptions meaning n 
being a warning against over-indulgence. But “wind,” the dragon which later be- 
since there is less reason to believe that the came the symbol of the rain-maker J 
Shangs were acquainted with the term than these are some of the representa- dl 
that it was an invention of a much later period, tions that must still be interpreted n 
the tao t’1eh must be considered, until further and correlated into a language. oO 
very one of the bronzes merit oO 
special discussion, but it is only 0 
feasible to mention in passing the U 


exquisite vw (lent by Mrs. Kahn), 

the owl vessel (lent by Mrs. Cut- 

ting) which appears to this review- 

er to be Shang rather than Chou, 

LENT BY MRS. WILLIAM H. MOOR! and the vw (lent by Mrs. Holmes) 

SHANG BRONZE TSUN IN FORM OF AN OWL 1n which was found the string of 

green jades (lent by the same col- 

lector) also included in the exhibition. Preserved from the corrosive effect of the earth, 

they have remained in perfect condition. The place in which the beads rested is marked 
by the patination of the bronze. 

Two small stone sculptures, one of a water buffalo, the other of a kneeling man, re- 
mind us that the Shangs were great sculptors as well as bronze casters. There are bronzes 
also which show the continuation of methods and motifs in Chou times. Among Mr. 
Pillsbury’s loans there is a pair of chimeras, quivering with the tenseness of their lineal 
muscles, that illustrates the rococo style that evolved at the end of the Chou dynasty. 

The later periods in Chinese art are represented by a bronze ring inlaid with gold and 
silver, dating from the Han period, a belt hook which brings up the question of Sarma- 
tian influence at that time, a miniature mirror of the T’ang period (all three from the 
collection at Dumbarton Oaks) and four horizontal scroll paintings (lent by Mrs. 
Moore). The painting of court ladies embroidering, rolling silk, resting and taking re- 
freshments, is attributed to Chou Fang (active c. 780-810), one of the great genre paint- 
ers of the T’ang dynasty. By its fine line, its typical costumes and physical types, its 
simplicity and musical spacing of figures without ground or plane, it is comparable 
to the various later copies of a favorite composition created by Chang Hsuan, second 
great genre master of the same time.. The other paintings are three horses by the Yuan 
master, Chao Meng-fu, his son and grandson, a bird and flower painting that is a veri- 
table panorama of bird life, attributed to Huang Ch’uan (reproduced in Siren’s book on 


early painting without knowledge of its owner) and a tinted black and white landscape 
SMALL WHITE STONE FIGURE FROM ANYANG attributed to the Sung Emperor, Hui Tsung. 





LENT BY MRS. OTTO H. KAHN 
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WATERCOLORS 


9/2 Works in the American 
Society's Annual Show 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


YATERCOLOR, the most rapid and fluent medium for 
interpretation, proves itself again to be particularly attuned 
to the swift tempo of contemporary life. It may not demon- 

strate this three hundred and seventy-two times, which is the number 
of items in the Seventy-first Annual Exhibition of the American 
Watercolor Society, but in the veritable sea of watercolor to be 
waded through, one comes to feel that for the painter it is a case 
of the quick or the dead. The ethereal quality of atmosphere, the mo- 
mentarily changing aspect of a mood, the characteristic movement 
of a body, must be caught in its essentials, and swiftly transcribed, 
to get the maximum response from the spectator, who depends upon 
directness rather than nuance for appeal. So transparent is the me- 
dium, that no reworking can ever be a substitute for surety of draw- 
ing and clarity of color inherent in the first wash. The pictures which 
reach out and attract one communicate the initial keen apprehen- 
sion of the painter. The ones which make the spectator run, not 
walk, to the nearest exit, do so because of their fumbling approach 
and the muddiness of their uncertain color. 

Fechnical ability is not open to question in this exhibition, for 
the standard in this respect is high. The deplorable features are the 
hackneyed viewpoint, the imitative quality, and the exasperating 
picturesqueness Which seems to flower on “painting trips’’ to foreign 
lands. These are here in considerable number, and no technical 
excellence can outweigh their leaden dullness. Fortunately however, 
there are many painters represented who key their interpretations to 
modern rhythms, and they achieve their effects of immediacy in 
many and varied ways. 

One of the most successful as preéminently a watercolorist is 
James H. Fitzgerald, whose Evening, Cripple Creek District, in sub- 
dued washes of color is a painting of memorable strength. The move- 
ment of clouds, the mounting quality of a hill, and at its feet a team 
of work horses, are so interrelated in pattern as to create a feeling 
of complete harmony. Again his Prairie Markers, using the forms 
of old and wrecked machinery, powerfully evokes a mood. In both 
the color range is extremely narrow. It is the instinctive sense o! 


EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
“HELD UP BY ROBBERS,” EUGENE HIGGENS’ VIGOROUS AND SOMBER WATERCOLOR 
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EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
Ek. S. WILLIAMS’ WELL ORGANIZED “TIERRA CALIENTE” 


iorm and flooding of the watercolor which demonstrate the painters 
control of his medium. Dramatic, too, but smoother in brushwork 
are the paintings by Sanford Low. Storm Over the Island is remark- 
able in its sense of forboding. Kenneth Thompson's two paintings 
of Yamacraw create a scene in which the lounging figures of Negroes 
seem to confirm the effect of effortlessness he achieves. There is not 
a false note in them. Harry Leith-Ross presents Fredericks’ Place, 
clean of Iine and crisp in tone. Herbert Pierce and J. Hilton Leech 
both treat the same type of subject in a fresh, original way. Ancestors 
by Sa.a Lard depicts a few tombstones and the foliage of an un- 
tended gravevard in brisk and telling strokes. Betty Carter’s Cool 
and Green is just what the title suggests. 

Color plays the major role in achieving a particular mood in the 
work of Ben Norris whose landscapes reflect the lush and tropical 
vegetation of Hawai. Grace Ennis’ effective /ndian River is notable 
for its enchanting greens and blues as the stream winds its way into 
a green salt meadow. Hardie Gramatky in Manny's Wharf handles 
perspective through fading his color, his flat 
areas organized to emphasize his pattern. Roy 
Mason in A Heavy Fish conveys an extraordi- 
nary atmospheric feeling, his two fisherman 
silaouetted against a sky of pinkish yellow, 
with all the tonal implications of a fog rising 
from a river. Gilmer Petroff’s unnamed paint- 
ing of an adobe house carries conviction in 
subdued color, skillfully handled. Arthur 
Healy's Cold Morning is effective in its brisk 
treatment of trees in the foreground with loose 
washes to describe the distant hills. Subtlety 
of tones marks /n New Orleans by Harry Her- 
ing, Who conveys successfully the casual, lazy 
quality of that romantic city in the soft pinks 
and transparent greens of his well constructed 
study of the indigenous architectural feature 
known as a gallery. 

Design that is distinguished characterizes 
the work of E. Stewart Williams whose 
Vierra Caliente won the Zabriskie Prize. Here 
and in Mexican Festival he presents a scene 
overflowing with activity, but so well divided, 
and so well handled as to light and shadow 
that it emerges with strength and clarity in- 
stead of confusion. Millard Sheets succeeds in 
Deserted Dairy, by his rhythmic line of trees 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Hk: still-life has often appeared to be only a sort ol 
painting for painters, a vehicle of virtuosity exterior to ol 
the tullest possibilities of the art. But to see still-life in 
painting thus is to neglect its broader implications. first gt 
Cubism and then Surrealism, while neglecting perhaps the pi 
object as such, served to recall in the many characteristic by 
works, which are certainly still-lifes, the possible significance th 
of the object in painting. The Cubist manipulates his objects ol 
for the purposes of his composition, with almost total disre- ne 
gard of their recognizability, but with a method that he could Ww 
hardly use as successfully with landscape or with figures. To ol 
the Surrealist, objects are symbols, and in order that they er 
should function effectively, their recognizabilitv becomes 1m- al 
portant. Indeed, and this is the significant point, it is clear pi 
again that there 1s pleasure, not easily to be dismissed as non- ol 
aesthetic, in recognizability as such ly 
The subject matter of most still-lifes is minor and irrel- th 
evant, compared to the often elaborately literary “subjects ti 
of figure paintings. Many who admire the dead game ol Ol 
Chardin would flee from the original with noses pinched. The 
trophies of architectural implements or musical instruments Wi 
the shelf of kitchen utensils, are the barest excuse for a picture, er 
considered in terms of their possible literary meaning. But the \ 
object itself becomes a special type of “subject,” or perhaps re 
one should sav more precisely that the “subject” is really LENT BY THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY TO THE WADSWORTH eee P on 
nothing but the recognizability of the object. It 1s therefore AFTER THE BATH BY RAPHAELLE PEALE, EARLY XIN CENTER pr 
significant that on the whole, exotic objects are rare in still- terms of “emotional force,” but there is some fire within the smoke. It 1s al 
life painting before the twentieth century. not so much emotional force, as that would be understood of a figure de 
Much nonsense has been written about Cézanne apples in painting—or even of a landscape—it is intensity of interest. The attention | th 
of the observer is drawn to the special N 
interest of the painter, not directly in in 
the objects he is painting but what he a 
is doing with them on the panel or as 
canvas. [This interest is not a mere \ 
matter of technical skill at imitation. it 
For naive provincial or even rustic still- | pe 
lifes often hay e great aesthetic \ alidity. p: 
It is the interest of the painter's par- a 
ticular skill as a man who does a cer- Cz 
tain kind of work that no one else, not ti 
even the photographer, does; and no- 
Where more directly and simply than in el 
the still-life. p 
Phe still-life of ancient times hardly C1 
belongs to the cycle of painting which li 
western Lurope has passed through in tl 
the last five hundred years. Within this d 
cycle the interest of the object as such tl 
was first discovered in the north. With St 
the Van Eycks, and even earlier, still- Iv 
life accessories in paintings of religious S 
subject matter provided an ideal ve- 
hicle for the development of the new W 
passion for rendering the minutiae of l\ 
surface appearances. [ven those de- d 
tailed accidents of surface which give t 
to the portraits of this period their spe- tt 
cial acid impact of realism can be con- a 
strued as elements in a still-life arrange- “ 
ment: the features, the lines of char- is 
LENT BY ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY & COMPANY TO THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM veri oaitigar the occasional warts and " 
i. pix a a chy ipe ciaceaall SEA, moles are often composed like so many w 
JEAN BAPTISTE OUDRY: “THE LIBRARY,” MODERN REALISM IN THE XVIII CENTURY 





*Introduction to the current exhibition, “The 
Painters of Still-Life’ at the Wadsworth 
12 Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 





. LIFE OVER FOUR CENTURIES 


apples in a basket. As the fifteenth century wore on the interest in 
still-life, like the parallel interest in landscape, gradually usurped 
the attention originally focused in the holy personages. The Ma- 
donna of the Flight into Egypt be- 


into Spanish terms by Zurbaran, who added specifically Spanish dra- 
matic values, while Velasquez after Italianate beginnings, cultivated 
a cool objectivity to be afterward inherited by Goya’s still-lifes 


gan to shrink in importance beside 
the elaboration of her picnic basket, 
set down in the foreground of an 
ever expanding — landscape lhe 
[hing grew as important as the Idea, 
which had dominated earlier Me- 
diaeval art 
\ll this prepares for the tsolation 
of the object as a theme for painting 
in the seventeenth century, the first 
great age of still-life. That these new 
painters, working particularly tor 
bourgeois collectors rather than for 
the owners of palaces or the princes 
of the church, should appear in the 
north is not strange. [hese artists, 
whose goal is the notation in paint 
of the appearance of fruit and flow- 
ers, of fish and vegetables, of insects 
and birds, in terms of the most 
painstaking fidelity, served tastes 
of the rising middle-class, as frank- 
ly as those who painted portraits of 
the trustees of charitable institu- 
tions, and of the boats and the cattle 
on which their new wealth was based 
The still-lifes of the Dutch school 
were neglected for more than a gen- 





, : LENT BY MR. SAMUEL H. KRESS TO THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 
eration, by official taste, especially ny XVI CENTURY VIEW OF NATURAL OBJECTS BY CARAVAGGIO, FIRST STILL-LIFE PAINTER 
\merica. But once more today they 


: bli PEWO EGGS” BY PABLO PICASSO, XX CENTURY METAMORPHOSIS OF THE STILL-LIFE 
reward our attention. For now they 








seem to come to life again as the LENT BY WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY TO THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 
| pendulum swings back from_ the 7 LS , 
IS abstract intellectualizations which Sn a ro 
ire dominated advanced art through 
ion | the first third of the present century. 
ial Many who find little direct interest 
in in Surrealism, find at least the cour- 
he age to admire detailed painting 
or again. For contemporary art has al- 
ere wavs a double importance. Besides 
on. its OWN intrinsic interest, it 1s per- 
ill- | petually leading us into some new 
Ity. part of the past which has been for- 
aur gotten. Then sympathetic echoes are 
-er- cast forward from the art of ancient 
not times into the present once more. 
no- What exquisite surfaces are to be 
1in enjoyed in these seventeenth century 
pictures! What simple purity of 
‘div craftsmanship! They are not at all 
vich like the still-lifes of the art schools, 
»1n those natures mortes as the aca- 
this demic term so well has it. Rather 
uch these insects, these shells, these hams, 
Vith seem to live with something of the 
till- mysterious double-life to which the 
ious Surrealists have called our attention. 
ve- There is, however, one virtue 
new which the northern still-lifes general- 
e of lv lack, that sense of plastic gran- 
de- deur which was Italy’s contribution 
give through Caravaggio. He brought to 
spe- the still-life the repose of great scale 
con- and the true dignity of style which 
nge- Was not to be fully synthesized with the specifically northern real- The elegance and distinction of French taste began, even in the 
‘har- ism of the Low Countries until the time of Chardin. The chiaroscuro seventeenth century, to modify the realism of the countries to the 
and manner of Caravaggio influenced some of the northern artists who north, tempering it to produce exquisite paintings with almost as 
any went to work in Italy. But it was even more brilliantly translated (Continued on page 23) 
“The 
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RECENT WORK OF A SENSITIVE COLORIST, 
JAMES LECHAY 
excavations and factory lots do not deter 


so” esthenay peg 
James Lechay as subjects for painting. He takes them in his 


stride and produces as agreeable canvases from these elements as he 


does with a field of cabbages or an orchard. At present exhibiting at 
the Artists Gallery his style of painting is based on a sound organiza- 
tion of his framework. Sixth Avenue subway construction, to anyone 
familiar with New York City at the moment offers merely a jumble 
to the untaught eye. To this artist it provides material for new ar- 
rangements of line and space 

In kerry and Jacob Street he focuses brilliant color on a triangu- 
larly shaped old building, and with the minimum of distortion pro- 
duces the teeling of a modern city street. Color that is warm and 
living illumines Orchard, the interpretation of a day of uncertain 
Spring weather. One or two interiors dispose of space in an agreeably 
airy manner, and are subtle in their delicate tones. //averstraw Slum 
spots bright color in contrast to plain and somber areas, and ts an- 
other example of Lechay’s ability to infuse his unembittered, but 
not unsympathetic point of view into a scene which many artists 
would see only as sordid degradation a3 


BULGARIAN ARTISTS SHOW WATERCOLORS, 
DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 


NONTEMPORARY Bulgarian art is virtually unknown in this 
. country. Consequently it is with special curiosity that one 
visits the current exhibition at the Fifteen Gallery where eleven ar- 
tists of Bulgaria are represented by their watercolors, drawings and 
prints. The anticipation of folk art based on the Byzantine traditions 
of this little Balkan country and devoted to its primitive peasantry 
and rugged, mountainous scenery is only partially fulfilled. For 
many of the artists have studied abroad and identified their work 
with foreign styles. Nenoff, the only abstract technician in the group, 
worked in Italy and his attractive compositions in gouache reveal 
his complete association with the Futurists. Obreshkoftf studied with 
Kokoscka in Dresden and with Matisse in Paris, and his paintings 
reflect the influence of these masters. Elisavev, who has traveled 
widely and is at present in New York, has also suppressed all na- 


EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
“FISHERMEN,” MASTERLY IN ITS EXECUTION, BY THE BULGARIAN ARTIST STAIKOFF 
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tional evidences in his exquisitely colored monotypes. Beshkoff, cari- 
caturist delightful humorist and distinguished 
draughtsman, is thoroughly cosmopolitan and sophisticated in his 


social satirist 
ively ink and wash sketches. The wood engraver, Staikoff, is another 
alented artist whose prints, executed with masterful technique, are 
the best illustrations of the native surroundings of Bulgaria and ol 
ts peasantry rooted to the soil and to the sea 

Unlike Staikotf, who was awarded a prize in last year's Interna- 
ional [:xhibition of Graphic Arts held in Warsaw, Zahariett, pro- 
lessor of Graphic Art at the Art Academy in Sofia, consciously works 
n the traditional stvle based on the famous Bulgarian wood carvings 
and frescoes, and his prints are stylized and decorative, lacking the 
grandeur and the drama of Staikoff's work. Other artists, like Deneff, 
who paints monochromatic village scenes in the broad mannet 
associated with stick-painting, common method of the peasants, and 
Petroff, whose pen and ink sketches cling to the aspects of primitive 
wood carvings, are more intimately allied with local subjects and 
traditional styles 





In modern times the Bulgars have had little peace in which to 
develop a great national culture but, despite continuous political 
unrest, the artists represented in the exhibition, which is supposed 
to be a cross-section of the exhibition held at Sofia, are apparently 
making important strides in their efforts to construct a new artistic 
culture M. D 


A NEW ART FORM IN THE ABSTRACTIONS 
OF JOHN FERREN 


, yw I: dimensional abstractions painted on plaster by John 
lerren at the Pierre Matisse Gallery offer a highly original show 
Ferren has developed a considerable degree of proficiency in a unique 
technique which combines a delicate etcher’s line and rubbed on 
surface color, in dynamic contrast to which are incisions uncovering 
the thick, startling whiteness of the plaster itself. The result is an 

astonishingly lively interplay of planes, surfaces and textures 

line networks of parallel lines traced with compass-like incisive- 
ness, interrelate geometric forms. But there is nothing of the lifeless 
optical experiment about them. Instead they have the hypnotic 
quality of telegraph wires watched from a moving train, and thet 
easy ebb and flow establishes transparent, musical harmonies. 

lerren for the most part uses color sparing- 
ly, the dynamic impact of the cut white 
plaster providing quite sufficient accent. In 
some, however, he experiments with large 
areas of strong primary color, with resultant 
loss through over-emphasis. As a pure feat of 
trompe l'oeil should be noted one abstraction 
with a gold background which affords the eve 
so much difficulty in grasping its tonal rela- 
tions that it gives a definite physical sensa- 
tion. R. F. 


EBY AND BONE: TWO VIEWS 
OF IMPORTANT PRINTS 


rq XO the well known prints by the great 

British etcher, Muirhead Bone, the Guy 
Maver Gallery has added, in its present ex- 
hibition of this artist's work, several of his 
watercolor drawings and two new plates just 
published this month Railway Sheds, Mar- 
seille and Autumn Evening, Lowestoft. With 
his inimitable precision and perfection of 
technique, Bone has added to his store of 
architectural studies the railway scene of 
Marseille which shows his conservative mas- 
tery of the bitten line, and his enviable con- 
trol of the compositional organization of com- 
plex structural units within the tangible space 
of his scene. Among the watercolors, which 
are hardly more than tinted drawings, there 
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is one, Santiago de Compostela, that is ren- 
dered with translucent washes and enriched 
by the poetic suggestion engendered by the 
great space of the monumental architecture 
which towers above the small, black robed 
figures of the worshippers. 

lhe calculating, detailed and austere def- 
initiveness of Bone’s impeccable prints can 
be compared with the work of the American 
etcher, Kerr Eby, who is concurrently show- 
ing at the Keppel Gallery. Eby, less of a mas- 
ter draughtsman than Bone, is nevertheless 
an amazing technician whose conservatism 
frequently matches that of the British artist. 
Hlis well known September 13, 1018 is a 
technical achievement that has no rivals, for 
the great black, luminous cloud that hangs 
over the road lined with marching soldiers, 
is composed of a myriad of microscopic lines 
crossed and re-crossed to obtain the modula- 
tions of light not even possible in mezzotint. 
Despite the detail of this work there is, as 
there is in almost every one of Eby’s war 
scenes, the impact of a fervid experience 
awakened in pictorial shape. 

But it took the horrors of the war to disturb 
the complacency of Eby’s scenes of Brittany, 
\trica and America. Perhaps the coast of 
Maine will supply him with another moving 
theme. For the artist has recently moved to 
Friendship on the Casco Bay and four of his five new prints are 
devoted to his new settings. Only one, Storm, has the power to equal 
his war prints. M. D. 


DUFY’S GAY AND DECORATIVE CASTLES 
OF THE LOIRE 


~~. Raoul Dufy left America this autumn, after having 
served on the jury of the Carnegie International in Pitts- 
burgh, he took a trip along the Loire, making as he went the delight- 
ful watercolor impressions that are now hanging in the first exhibi- 
tion of the year at the Bignou Gallery. The historic castles of the 
Loire, set on the promontories that jut from the edges of the river, 
their magnificent keeps rising above the surrounding trees and 
houses, pass in review in these watercolors, always, however, as the 
sprightly transcriptions of an inventive artist and never as the detail- 
ed descriptions of an architect. Replete with spontaneous line and 
tinted washes which are swiftly drawn and swept across the paper 
with an incredible lightness and dexterity, these paintings actually 
acquire their freedom of expression after pen and ink studies had sup- 
plied the familiarity that is gained by repeated essays. That Duty re- 
verses the usual procedure in which the painter loses the informality 
and organic liveliness of his drawing when he transfers it to his final 
work, can be seen by a comparison of the watercolor Saumur and 
the preliminary ink drawing which is included in the exhibition. 
lhe sparkling colors inseparably associated with the work of this 
artist who is celebrated as the decorative genius of his time, are 
tempered in these watercolors in sensitive relation to the cold light 
of the Loire district, and there is a predominance of greens and blues 
that coincide with the vigorous spirit of the sky and water, the trees 
and grass that, in such an extraordinary painting as Chaumont, re- 
veal Dufy, the decorator who has lent his hand to the embellishment 
of textiles and ceramics, in a new and more profound light. For few 
artists have so simply, so graciously, and so easily rendered the 
expansiveness of nature as Dufy has done in Chaumont. M.D. 


TWO CONTRASTING STYLES IN THE WORK 
OF JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


MONG the twenty paintings and drawings by Jacob Getlar 
Smith now at the Midtown Galleries may be seen work which 

has intensity of feeling and a sense of joy in some of the calmer 
aspects of life. Most striking is The Messianic Age, which portrays 
a soap box orator and his small crowd of listeners. Dramatic in the 
grouping of figures at the feet of the speaker, it mounts to frenzy 
in his fanatical face and upraised hand, carrying his message in the 
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curiously thwarted and hence violent manner of such demagogues. 

Smith's view is decidedly unsympathetic, but one is sure of his 
sympathy for and understanding of the less fortunate members of 
society, in the snow shovellers of Winter's Army. Shura from Russia, 
again dramatic, is the portrayal of a rather insolent girl by whom 
the artist is little intrigued, but to whose essential quality he is not 
blind. Quite different are the rural scenes he paints. In their tran- 
quillity one feels the artist takes refuge after the storm and stress of 
painting people he does not like. New England Domicile, Sunnyside, 
The Woodpile such titles indicate the relief with which this artist, 
and a good many other people turn from man to nature. H % 


A SHOW OF THE MOST RECENT PAINTINGS 
OF GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 


TT IAT the canvases by Georgia O’ Keeffe hanging at An American 

Place really are the artist’s latest work is of small news value 
in view of the saturation point in the way of subject matter which 
has been reached by this painter in the course of the last five years. 

A new crop of antlers rises from the sun-stricken Western land- 
scape; there is another big skull transfixed, as if crucified, against 
the windless desert sky; more naked hills dispose their highly ana- 
tomical folds in tones of ochre and rust, and the unfolding of the 
new day is signified once again by the association of several large 
cosmic flowers with landscape backgrounds. This is a degree of uni- 
formity that has passed beyond being a personal expression, which 
is the artist’s signature, into a kind of mass production. It also 
suggests Miss O'Keeffe’s satisfaction with a formula which has so 
successfully captivated the public. 

The lack of experimentation in these works is the more to be 
regretted in that Georgia O’ Keeffe is unquestionably a technically 
highly accomplished painter, as is emphatically proved in one small 
trompe l'oeil canvas—a cross section of some brown substance which 
it is actually necessary to touch to discover that it is not raised 
against its white background. The elegant whites and greys, the 
fine, distinguished line, an unusual decorative sense, all make one 
deplore the application of such talents in so restricted a format. R. F. 


TWO DISTINGUISHED MODERN ITALIANS: 
CARRA AND DE PISIS 


ARLO CARRA and Filippo de Pisis, two prominent artists of 
modern Italy, are the painters whose canvases dominate the 
exhibition of Italian painting at the Comet Art Gallery. Carra, once 
a leader of the Futurist movement that swept Italy at the end of 
the first decade when, fauvism and cubism were fashioning the styles 
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of the artists in France, makes a disappointing impression when 
seen in the light of almost three dozen canvases. Still-lifes, sunlit 
landscapes of Malta and Algiers and paintings of colossal nudes 
down by the sea, vary in treatment from naturalism to the quasi- 
abstractions of The Barn, which can be enjoyed, apart from its sub- 
ject, for its pleasing distribution of resonant color areas. On the 
whole, however, both style and content are pedestrian 

De Pisis, labeled a self-taught artist, is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with trivial still-lites and their suggestion of flying forms 
Many of his flower, fruit and vegetable ar- 
rangements include a butterfly, bird, or aur 
plane which, in miniscule size, are introduced 
into the background. [he artist draws with his 
paint, rarely stopping to model mass or at 
tempting to cover the raw surface of his canvas 
His paintings are fanciful and sometimes even 
poetically sensitive. But such a huge agglomer- 
ation of aesthetic objects strewn on the surfaces 
of canvas is sufficient to surfeit even the most 
gluttonous of our gallery seekers especially 
indeed, when the richness of such a painting as 
Flowers and I:ngraving leaves aestheticism for 
sheer garishness 

\mong the artists included in the group 
showing, Montanarini stands out for his study 
of a nude in subdued tones of brown and Sal- 
vadori for his paintings which, in color and 
form, curiously combine the cold clarity of 
Ingres and the warm resonance of Renoir. M. pb 


ORLOFF: A WOMAN SCULPTOR 
OF UNUSUAL STATURE 


| | IS rare that one meets with such thorough- 
ly satisfving sculpture as that of Chana 
Orloff which is to be seen at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries. Orloff combines a variety of qualifi- 
cations, notably superb craftsmanship and an 
entirely personal approach which is not limited 
to one single style or formula. Indeed, for an 
artist who has already arrived, the variety of 
media and directions in which she pushes her 
experiments bespeak a restless search and a sel! 
criticism that contrast with the repetitiousness 
of the more recent Maillols or Despiaus. 

In her portraits Miss Orloff has achieved the 
difficult combination of complete decorative 
stylization with a maximum of expression. Two 
admirably worked heads in blond wood have 
a richness of modeling and sensitiveness of ap- 
proach that is commonly believed impossible 
to extract from this medium. Orloff’s portrait 
of Maria Lani is also shown. Less interiorized 
than Despiau’s, it has an almost tortured vital- 
ity that can only spring from an intense aware- 
ness of the personality of the sitter. Of special 
note are also the beautiful little golden bronze 
Seated Woman, the softly folded mass of Wo- 
man in Armchair and the magnificent élan of 
Girl with Basket, whose flowing forms spring 
like a tree from the soil. R. F. 


DECORATIVE VIEWS OF THE 
WEST BY DALE NICHOLS 


ALE NICHOLS is a painter whose work 
stands somewhere between the style of 
Rockwell Kent and the host of artists who render the American scene 
with stark, decorative simplicity. His paintings, which currently are 
on exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery, are, according to the artist 
himself, “not just pictures of farms. All are re-creations of farm 
life.” Certainly, Nichols has altered the realism of his Nebraskan 
scenes, but only to resolve them into patterns of clean-cut forms, 
sharply defined shadows and decorative surfaces of unsubtly related 
blues. 
With the aid of a thin, clear pigment he has captured the crisp 


EXHIBITED AT THE MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
CHANA ORLOFF: “GIRL WITH BASKET” 
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air of the Western prairies in winter, the purity of the snow and the 
geometry of the red barn and the white farmhouse outlined against 
the deep horizon. But for an artist who insists that he is “still vers 
much of a farmer,” he has realized none of the things he writes about 
In his introduction to the catalogue, none of the experiences on the 
farm such as plowing the fields, cultivating the corn, treading the 
crusted snow or bucking a tornado. At his best he creates a decorative 
panel which, like Green Fields, destroys the essence of his scene by 
substituting a kind of decoration that would be more suitably trans- 
cribed in woodblock illustrations. The majority 
of Nichols’ paintings, however, are arid both 
emotionally and plastically M.D 


A GREAT LACHAISE FIGURE 
CAST IN BRONZE 


t * Il: first public showing, since it has 
achieved its ultimate bronze form, of Gas- 
ton Lachaise’s \/an is a matter of no small in- 
terest at the Valentine Gallery. This heroic 
companion piece to the Woman of the same 
period, now considerably refined from the orig 
inal plaster which has twice been on view at 
the Museum of Modern Art, carries an impact 
and power which cannot be disregarded. 

In contrast with his suave and self-contained 
female figures, the demands of masculine an- 
atomy have called forth a rugged quality which 
none who had admired his earlier Standing 
Woman could have foreseen. This loss of what 
is undoubtedly one of the sulptor’s greatest at- 
tributes cannot but be regretted. Nevertheless 
\/an is in every sense magnificent sculpture. It 
oWes Its power not only to its almost archi- 
tectual size, but to the great driving force that 
makes itself felt in all of Lachaise’s work. rR. | 


SEEN IN THE GALLERIES: FIVE 
NEW SHOWS 


| Y FAR the most interesting of four groups 

of paintings at the Argent Galleries is 
one by Mary A. Keating, a Texas artist whose 
excellence as a watercolorist is more than ap- 
parent in the twenty-eight examples on view. 
Her stvle of rapid, free washes 1s admirably 
adapted to her fresh and topical view of what 
surrounds her. Chili stands, a hotel lobby, 
laundry workers and a hat shop, everything Is 
grist to her mill, and she paints with instinctive 
good taste and an original sense of design. 

Nelda Audibert, a young painter whose 
scene is Switzerland, presents a group of water- 
colors which reflect her interest In mountains 
and lakes. On Lake Como, a quiet little paint- 
ing, is a lyrical interpretation of the water's 
edge, and uses the fascinating shape of the 
small boats indigenous to the region to empha- 
size its design. 

Rachel Wilson and Mabel Carver exhibit 
together their oils and watercolors made in 
Leningrad, London and Washington Square. 
They are pleasant, if not particularly original 
views of foreign and domestic parts, and give 
out a sense of enthusiasm for painting as a 
hobby. Particularly interesting are some 
sketches of the Hermitage. 

N extensive one man showing of the work of Daniel Garber ts 

now on view at the Tricker Galleries where drawings and 
etchings augment the paintings in oil. Garber’s canvases are very 
large, and he delights in painting spacious valleys and wide rivers. 
The smaller canvases, such as Buckingham Valley, have more ap- 
peal in their compact quality. Actually the sense of distance and 
space for which he is striving is attained with more success in the 
small examples than in some of the more sizable ones. The White 
(Continued on page 24) 
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BOSTON: A FOURTEENTH CENTURY ARABIC 
GLASS LAMP 


( NE of the rarest as well as the most characteristic of the Arabic 
arts is that of enameled glass, of which once flourishing craft 
less than two hundred examples are still extant. Almost all of these 
have been preserved by the Egyptian Government in Cairo, the few 
that passed to foreign countries having found their way to museums 
and into important collections. Thus, at a period when examples of 
this art are almost unprocurable, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
is unusually lucky to acquire by gift from Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Jackson Holmes a mosque lamp which equals in quality the very 
finest lamps in the Cairo and Metropolitan Museums. It is a lamp 
of the smaller size, of the usual grey-yellow glass, and of the normal, 
high footed form. Its unusual features are the precision and elegance 
of its contour, and the clarity of its rich and colorful decoration. 
lhe neck and foot are bor- 
dered with bands of thick- 
leaved) vines and grapes 
drawn in red enamel outline, 
the leaves dotted with blue 
enamel, and the bands di- 
vided into three by flowers 
of white and blue, white and 
red, and yellow and green. 
On the neck is a very beauti- 
ful inscription, formerly on 
a gilt ground, in blue letters, 
over scrolls of white enamel 
with red tendrils and green 
berries. This inscription and 
arabesque, whose combina- 
tion forms the basis of all 
Islamic ornament, are of un- 
usual elegance and harmony 
in their contrasting charac- 
teristics. 

A careful balance between 
the opaque blue and the per- 
vious gilding is preserved by 
converting the blue on gold 
of the upper inscription to 
gold on blue in the lower, 
Which runs round the belly 
of the lamp beneath a red 
lined floral border on fine 
gilded scrolls, between the 
six lugs for suspension, set 
on slender, almond-shaped 
escutcheons. The lower sur- 
face of the belly and the 
loot have, separated by a 
plain blue band, the same 
decoration in vis-a-vis: long 
spikes emerging from bands 
of interlacing stems, drawn 
in red outline. A further in- 
scription here informs us 
that the lamp was made for 
Karim al-Din, Wazir to the Sultan Nasir, which dates it in the early 
fourteenth century and suggests the name of a famous maker. 


NEW YORK: FOLK ART PURCHASED BY THE 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Hl: New York Historical Society recently acquired the Museum 

of Folk Arts from Mr. Elie Nadelman of Riverdale, New York. 
The collection, which totals almost fifteen thousand objects, was 
brought together by Mr. and Mrs. Nadelman for the purpose of 
showing the beginning and development of American artistic taste 
with its European background, and is undoubtedly America’s lead- 
ing museum of folk arts. The objects include splendid examples of 
china, glassware, pottery, toys, dolls, snuff boxes, pipes, cutlery, 





jewelry, pictures, wooden sculpture, moulds and kitchenware, iron 
work, linens and embroidered textiles, as well as furniture consisting 
of wardrobes, chests, chairs, tables, benches, cabinets, beds, desks, 
cradles, etc. 

An early American tobacconist’s shop with front facade and com- 
plete equipment, as well as an old apothecary’s shop with jars, scales 
and mixing bowls, are two of the larger exhibits. The toy collection 
includes over five thousand pieces. 

[he museum was housed in a building erected for it by Mr. Nadel- 
man, at Riverdale, New York, until acquired by the Society this 
autumn. Upon completion of the Society’s new building, it will be 
installed in its new home. 

Another important accession of the year 1937 is a Portrait of 
Major General Robert Hunter, Governor of New York from 1710 
to 1719. This work, which was painted in all probability by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller about 1720, has been in the possession of his 

descendants and is the only 
known likeness of the sitter. 


MINNEAPOLIS: A 
GOTHIC TAPESTRY 


N ADDITION of con- 
siderable importance 
to the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts’ distinguished collec- 
tion of tapestries is a Flem- 
ish late Gothic example il- 
lustrating the parable of the 
Prodigal Son which was re- 
cently acquired at the sale of 
the Genevieve Garvan 
Brady Collection. 

The Prodigal Son was 
woven in Brussels in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and represents the end 
of that period of tapestry 
weaving so splendidly re- 
corded in the three Gothic 
tapestries in the Charles 
Jairus Martin) Memorial 
Collection. It represents also, 
since it stands between the 
Gothic and Renaissance 
styles, the dawn of a new 
period in Flemish weaving, 
and thus takes an important 
place in the history of tap- 
estries as exemplified in the 
Institute’s collection. 

It is a piece of consider- 
able size, measuring about 
twenty-one by thirteen feet, 
and the field, within a nar- 
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Gothic tapestries. Like the 
other pieces in the collection, it reflects the spirit of the age of transi- 
tion in which it was woven under the regency of Margaret of Austria. 


RICHMOND: MEMORIAL SHOW OF PAINTINGS 
BY GARI MELCHERS 


an the Second Anniversary of its opening, the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts at Richmond has organized the largest memo- 
rial exhibition yet held of the work of the late Gari Melchers. This 
opened on January 17 and will continue throughout the month of 
February. Comprising more than one hundred and fifty works, it 1s 
a memorial to his services in the advancement of art in Virginia. 

Called by the late Governor John Garland Pollard to serve on the 
Virginia Art Commission, Melchers worked to create an art spirit 
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in the State. It was under his 
direction that the busts of the 
Virginia-born Presidents were 
placed in the Rotunda of the 
State Capitol, surrounding 
Houdon’s tamous statue ol 
Washington. He took, also, an 
active part in the Commission s 
plans, Which finally culminated 
in placing the statue of General 
Robert l:. Lee on the exact spot 
on which the noted Confederate 
leader accepted command ot 
the Virginia forces in 1860. He 
was responsible for and super- 
vised the re-design of the State 
Seal and Flag and the restora- 
tion of the historic Bell Towe1 
in the Capitol Square. At the 
time of his death in 1932, he 
was actively engaged in plan- 
ning for the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

In order to make the Virginia 
Memorial Exhibition the most 
comprehensive of any given 
previously in America, and 
covering the period from 1881 
to 1932, Thomas C. Colt, Jr., 
Director of the Museum, se- 
cured a large number of im- 
portant loans from both public 
and private collections. From 
the Pennsylvania Academy ot 
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work in Melchers’ earlier manner when he was painting largely 
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abroad. T]he Letter, lent by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, one of 
his first canvases to be widely 
acclaimed, is likewise of this 
period, having been executed in 
Brittany and first shown at the 
Salon of 1882. Easter Morn 
from the Toledo Art Museum 
shows Melchers’ sympathetic 
understanding of peasant types 
\mong the several canvases 
that center on the theme of a 
mother and child Maternity, 
lent by the Corcoran Gallery ot 
Art, and The Mother trom the 
Carnegie Art Institute should 
also be noted 

lhe numerous private loans 
include those of Mrs. Julius 
Stroh, The Communicants and 
Portrait of My Mother, House 
Under Trees, property of Mrs 
William Dunn and the fine 
Nativity lent by Dr. Thomas 
Boggs. Some fifty more exam- 
ples come from the estate and 
other sources, among which are 
a pair of lunettes, preliminary 
paintings for Melchers’ famous 
murals executed for the Chi- 
cago World's Fair, entitled 7 he 
irts of War and The Arts of 
Peace 

Of special interest to local 
visitors to the Museum are the 
artist's renditions of his native country, many of which represent 
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scenes of the Virginia countryside. In these Melchers excelled in 
interpreting not only landscape subjects but also the interiors of 
Virginia homes and the people who lived in them. Of the many 
portraits on view that of Judge John Barton Payne and a delightful 
study of a child lent by the Corcoran Gallery of Art entitled The 
Doll stand out for their exceptional qualities. 


DETROIT: A NEW LINK BETWEEN ARTISTS 
AND THE BUYING PUBLIC 
ry til: Detroit Artists’ Market was founded six years ago as The 
Young Artists’ Market, to offer young artists the opportunity 

of bringing their work before the buying public, and to set the high- 
est possible standard for this work. Last year it was discovered that 
many artists beyond the age limit of thirty years were anxious to 
participate, and the name was accordingly changed. 

lhe present season opened in October with a general exhibition 
and a special showing of watercolors by John Carroll. Other painters 
having one-man shows this winter are John Pappas, Michael Ursu- 
lescu, Harold Cohn, David Fredenthal, Harry Glassgold, Gerald 
Mast, Georgia, John Cornish, F. Carlos Lopez and Edgar Yeager. 
Ceramics by Olivia Calder and sculpture by Martha Larsson, a 
pupil of Carl Milles, have also been shown. Several hundred other 
artists have also participated in the general exhibitions which run 
concurrently with the one-man shows 

In addition, the Market sponsors, for its five hundred members, 
an annual series of lectures by Edgar P. Richardson, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Detroit Institute of Arts, who this vear has chosen as his 
Subject “The Quality of Imagination in Art.” 

All work is submitted to one of the juries, of which there are three 
\ new innovation here is the Lay Jury of thirty members, repre- 
senting the better taste of the buying public, and including many 
widely known collectors, including Mrs. Edsel Ford, Mrs. Julius 
Haas and Mrs. Roy D. Chapin. Work by artists over thirty years 
of age is passed upon by the Jury of Seven, of which Robert FH. 
Pannahill is chairman. 


PITTSBURGH: A LOAN OF PAINTINGS FROM 
MISS FRICK’S COLLECTION 


‘i Hl: Department of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh, under 
the direction of Professor Walter Read Hovey, now has on 
exhibition twelve oil paintings from the collection of Miss Helen 
C. Frick. Outstanding among these is a Venetian canal scene by 
Francesco de Guardi; Sir Joshua Vanneck and his Family by Arthur 
Devis, the best, perhaps, of his conversation pieces; and a fine Por- 
trait of the Honorable John Hamilton by William Hogarth. The 
eighteenth century atmosphere is further developed by two exquisite 
little canvases by Walter Gay portraying the Boucher and Frago- 
nard rooms in the old Frick mansion on Fifth Avenue. The paint- 
ings will continue to be shown through the month of February. 


Watercolors 
(Continued from page 11) 


and dark color, in creating an atmosphere of a brooding quality 
Forever Moving is less satisfying, for in spite of his authoritative 
use of somber color it gives a feeling more static than animated. 
Loran Wilford in Montauk Cliffs creates a breezy scene of beach 
and towering steep-faced rocks, notable for its excellent design 
Julius Delbos organizes his arrangement of row boats skillfully in 
Menemsha, Massachusetts. One of the least pretentious and most 
inviting paintings in the exhibition is by Hilda Miloche. It is 
Orchard, which with a massing of delicate foliage and the use 
of plowed furrows and rows of fruit trees, creates both atmosphere 
ani design that are satisfying. 

Vigor is outstanding in Eugene [liggins’ prize winner //eld Up 
by Robbers, and the wiry grace of trotting horses is admirably con- 
veved in two paintings by Sherman Raveson. February, Arizona by 
Eliot O'Hara gains its effect of majesty through its simplified pres- 
entation of the curious geological formations in this region. Walt 
Louderback and Saul Raskin contribute most of the humor of the 
exhibition which ts less piquant in this respect than the exhibition of 
last vear. Emil Kosa wins a prize for the hurtling force of his U’p 
the Hill, which is even more effective in his study Traveling Engine 
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A Binder for 
THE ART NEWS 
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permanently the issues of 
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Mail your check for $1.75 to 
The Art News, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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bie organizers of the Goya Exhibition at the Orangerie, al- 
though unable to draw on the riches of the Prado as was origi- 
nally intended, have succeeded in bringing together thirty pieces 
of the first quality from the museums and private collections ot 
I-rance alone. France it was, indeed, that characteristically appro- 
priated the utterly foreign and individual genius of Goya which, 
breaking into the “aimiable” eighteenth century, became, fifty vears 
alter his death, one of the major sources of Impressionism 

lhe inherently restricted choice of the items exhibited does not 
pretend to afford a tull panorama of the wide range of Goya's acti, 
itv but, by the omission of the far more widely known satirical etch- 
Ings, 1t centers the attention on the paintings of his middle period 
\mong the portraits, whose manner recalls with equal facility 
l-ragonard and Gainsborough, Tiepolo and Greuze, is that of his 
son, Xavier Goya, from the collection of the Vicomtesse de Noailles, 
a canvas eminently representative of his “grey,” or rather grev- 
green, stvle, where the monotone is in reality a subtle and harmoni- 
ous fusion Which can, on closer inspection, be broken up into a series 
of varied shades. Also notable is the Louvre’s Portrait de Ferdinand 
Guillemardet, Where the tricolored hat and scarf, insignia of the 
Directorv’s ambassador to Madrid, are richly blended with the blue 
of the costume and the vellow of the chair. In La Junte des Philip- 
pines, from the Musée de Castres, painted obviously to order, and 
representing a political congress, Goya has escaped from convention 
by illuminating the whole picture from the reflection on the wood- 
work of the sunlight streaming in from one large window and by 
subordinating the importance of the King presiding over the as- 
sembly. Particularly striking is the satirical portraiture of the depu- 
ties, each one of Whom might be a page from Daumier. La /Jeuness 
and La Vieillesse, trom Lille, hold implicit in their titles Goya's 
easy creation of charm and its sudden transformation into horrot 
the growing obsession of his last vears. 


NOTHER small but admirable exhibition has been inaugurated 
A by the Belgian ambassador at the new Belgian artistic and 
literary centre, where some three dozen pictures, grouped around 
the theme of “Belgium seen through the eves of her painters” are be- 
ing shown. Drawn from the museums of Brussels and Antwerp, the 
paintings, are by the minor masters of five centuries. Although Roger 
van der Weyden is missing, such artists as Albert Bouts, son of the 
great Thierry, and Gérard David, the most famous pupil of Memling, 
furnish striking examples of the early school, when a religious sub- 
ject as that of David's Flight into Egypt was only the pretext for 
the unrolling of a scene essentially Flemish. Patinir, who was to the 
development of Flemish landscape what Mainardi was to the Italian, 
paints in the Saint Christopher his native river, the Meuse, and Abel 
Grimer in his Hiver gives us a frankly secular skating scene of the 
kermesse type made famous by Brueghel. Rubens is to be admired 
in his less known capacity as a master of landscape in the Paysage 
avec la chasse d'Atalante while Teniers, the master of genre, closes 
the roll of the past glories of the Flemish school. Théodore Baron, 
Constantin Meunier, Verwée and Henri de Braekeeler have been 
chosen from the precursors of modern art who broke away from 
tradition at the same time as the French Impressionists and under 
the influence of Courbet and Corot. 


ALTER GAY, the American-born artist who lived in Paris 

and recently died there, was a collector guided by a highly 
individual taste. His collection, which his widow has given to the 
Louvre, contains a number of very personal finds whose attribution 
concerned their owner much less than their quality, but which will 
inevitably be subjected to interested scrutiny in the future. A large 
number of fifteenth and sixteenth century drawings include the 
French, Flemish, German and Italian schools and, among the paint- 
ings, is a small Pilgrims of Emmaus which Berenson lists as a 
Giovanni Bellini. Returning to the drawings, there are a noteworthy 
Head of a Child and Annunciation by Rembrandt, the Venus and 
Adonis of Poussin and a galaxy of Watteau, Boucher, Cochin, Hub- 
ert Robert, Pater and Lancret. Now that it has been made known to 
a wider public and called to the attention of experts hitherto un- 
acquainted with it, this eclectic collection, the personal expression 
of Mr. Gay’s unusual acumen, will make definite additions to the 
study of the epochs represented. 
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Bowman Pewter e¢ Early American Furniture 
fips notable Albert C.. Bowman collection of early American 
pewter, comprising upwards of four hundred marked pieces, the 
property of Mrs. Albert C. Bowman of Springfield, Vermont, and 
early American furniture and decorations, the property of Mrs. 
Bowman and other owners, will be sold by auction at the American 
\rt Association-Anderson Galleries the afternoons of February 
it and 12, following exhibition from February 5. The Bowman 
collection of American pewter is the most important ever to appear 
at public sale in New York, each piece bearing the “touch” of an 
\merican pewterer and many being among the first grade of rarities 
listed in J. B. Kertoot’s standard reference work, American Pewter. 
Rich in porringers, plates, and tankards, and containing many 
collectors’ pieces, the work of outstanding pre-Revolutionary and 
post-Revolutionary pewterers such as Henry Will, D. Curtiss, 
t:dward Dantorth, Richard Lee, William Billings, Gershom Jones, 
and others, the collection gains added distinction from the large 
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GLEMBY-STRONG SALE? PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


\ LATE XVIL CENTURY BRUSSELS EMBLEMATIC TAPESTRY 


rugs, historical old printed linen and chintz handkerchiefs; a Cur- 
rier & Ives lithograph in colors called //usking, alter the painting 
by Lastman Johnson; and a varied assortment of small objects ot 
the Colonial and early Federal periods. The collection also includes 
a small group of American and English silver, and a group ol 
\merican Indian baskets and blankets. 


Glemby-Strong et al. Furniture and Jades 


Bata furniture, mainly English, carved jades and other semi- 
precious minerals, Oriental rugs, tapestries, Arlent-L:dwards 
mezzotints, antique textiles, and other decorations from the Harry 
Glemby, Mrs. T. Shepard Strong, Mrs. Marion Cassidy, Mrs. J. 
Percy Sabin, and other collections will be dispersed at public sale 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 742 Fifth Avenue on Saturday 
afternoon, February 12, following exhibition daily from February 5. 

A set of four George | carved mahogany lon-mask chairs 1s one 
of the most important items in the sale. The furniture also features 
an important pair of Regence carved walnut and needlepoint fau- 
teuils, a Sheraton inlaid burl satinwood sofa table from the Cunard 
collection, a William and Mary “sedweed” marquetry chest of 
drawers, Queen Anne wing chairs covered in silks of fine quality, 
and a black and gold lacquer tall-case clock by Francis Robinson, 
London, about 1710. Some choice Georgian items are included 
among the silver, in particular a helmet-shaped creamer by Peter 
and Anne Bateman, London, 1792; Sheffield plate candelabra and 
platters and modern sterling silver are also present. The Chinese 
mineral carvings include bowls, vases, and bird figures in jade, coral 
statuettes, and objects in lapis lazuli and carnelian. The long series 
of S. Arlent-Edwards mezzotints in the sale includes the famous 
sotticelli Madonna. Vhe porcelains are notable chiefly for pairs 
of K’ang-hsi Fu-lion figures, a pair of Yung Cheng famille rose 
plaques, a charming pair of Chelsea statuettes of about 1770, and 
a rare Chelsea gilded and decorated garniture of three ovoid vases. 

The several tapestries of the sale include a Brussels seventeenth 
century example emblematic of Victory. Among the antique tex- 
tiles are a Spanish eighteenth century crewel-embroidered linen 
coverlet and a Moroccan gold-embroidered green and crimson 
mosque hanging. A beautiful “point de Bruxelles” lace flounce is 
of note, as well as a Venetian sixteenth century reticella lace tea 
cloth and a “point de Milan” and Burano “point de Venise”’ lace 
dinner cloth. Among the many fine Oriental rugs a few of the most 
desirable examples are a Mongolian carpet with orange red field, 
a Bijur carpet with brick red field and powder blue spandrels, 
Meshed Khorassans, a Hamadan cypress carpet, a Persian carpet 


woven with the “mina khani” design, and several Chinese carpets. 
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The Still-Life Over Four Centuries 
(Continued from page 13) 


much style as those of Italy and Spain. Out of this national tradition 
still-life painting grew towards that climax of the genre, the extra- 
ordinary works of Chardin, at once the summation of all that had 
gone before, and the anticipation of what was to come. Chardin 
had a particular secret—it was a secret; for he was not able to 
hand it on. He knew how to give to inanimate objects the rich 
dignity of human beings. His still-lifes stand half-way between the 
sometimes prosaic realism of the north and the plastic significance, 
the grander and often. more romantic feeling, of Italy and Spain. 
Not that Chardin’s still-lifes are without feeling; but it is the feeling 
of warm and homely sentiment rather than the public and operatic 
emotion of more Latin lands. 

lhe passion for surface appearances is more emphatically evi- 
dent in the work of Oudry, Chardin’s compatriot and contemporary. 
Ilusionism, almost breath-taking in its virtuosity, 1s already pres- 
ent with Oudry, leading towards the trompe-l veil. The trompe-l oet! 
Was a tricky game between artist and public, whose popularity 
paralleled the rise of the cold Neo-Classicism of David, and which 
established a none too sure standard of judgment of the still-life 
for the whole nineteenth century. 

Yet the nineteenth century was another great age of the still-life 
as the seventeenth had been. No one master dominates it like Char- 
din, and the quantity of the production is doubtless more over- 
whelming than its quality. But no one can deny that the great artists 
of the century—and few centuries have seen a more continuous line 
of great artists——were almost without exception, masters of the 
still-life. Unfortunately, misunderstanding the masters, the aca- 
demicians of the world encouraged countless students in the produc- 
tion of replicas of nature. Fruit and vegetables were cheaper and 
morally safer than nude models and from this art-school tradition 
descends that stream of inferior works by artists who had forgotten 
the very name of Chardin. In America, particularly, even the inven- 
tion of color photography has failed to discourage a popular taste 
for rival academic exercises in still-life. And, if anything, the 1m- 
pact of the organizational theories of Cézanne and the Cubists upon 
academic art has diminished rather than heightened the level of 
quality in still-life painting. 





Among the great masters of the ninteenth century we find the 
Romantics Géricault and Delacroix pouring their literary emotions 
into this unlikely genre. Who will forget in the Louvre that curious 
heap of pheasants and lobsters by Delacroix, reminding us of the 
contemporary poet, Gérard de Nerval, who in real life led a lobster 
through Paris on a blue ribbon. Courbet, on the other hand, equally 
literary perhaps in his ideals, had a vision more earthy yet broad 
in scale. Romantic and Realist alike found in the object a vehicle 
adapted to their personal needs. Only the landscape painters, then 
in their heyday, stood aloof. 

With the Impressionists the object, like landscape and the human 
figure, began to dissolve in a mist of sentimental mood and atmo- 
spheric luminosity. Yet the Impressionists, because of their very 
precise sensual adjustment, often transmit better than other painters 
the particular non-visual overtones of their subjects. Their peaches 
have taste and aroma, their gaudy bouquets are as much a riot of 
scent as of color. Manet treats still-life as an excuse for representa- 
tional bravura; Pissarro as a skein of light. Yet Renoir, somehow, 
with his nacreous surfaces on which the light breaks into myriads of 
facets, re-establishes a plastic vigor; while Van Gogh reveals an 
unexpected capacity for drama. 

After this disintegration of the object by light, it is Cézanne who 
initiated a plastic rehabilitation. Now the object becomes once 
more a Thing, not merely a reflecting surface. This is developed, a 
generation later, in the works of the Cubists with their half-recog- 
nizable yet firmly constructed forms. On the other hand the Cubists, 
in their austere attempt to free painting finally from the cloying 
overtones of decaying Romanticism, destroyed sentiment along 
with sentimentality. 

Following the pattern of rapid reaction from generation to gen- 
eration, indeed almost from decade to decade, established in the 
nineteenth century, Surrealism, championing literary meaning and 
explicit sentiment, made its appearance, just as the more advanced 
forms of abstract art were purging even the semi-object of the 
Cubists from painting. The object, in the startling guise of ‘““dream 
object,” rose, on the analogy of the Freudian parable, past the 
rationalist “censor” of the theorists ef abstraction. And with the 
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and the forbidden literary 
sentiment, but the pleasures of recognizability itself, so scorned for 


dream object came not only mystery 


a generation. [he crisis of the object was passed by taking the most 
extravagant route around the aesthetic dilemma originally pro- 
pounded by the development of photography. Now, for us, as for 
the men of the fifteenth century, painting can record the detailed 
appearances of a new world, nor need that world by only that of 
the dream 


, . on o,° . , 
New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 10) 

Porch 1s perhaps the most appealing painting in the show. With its 
shalt of sunlight and ingenious use of the scrollwork wood pattern 


lhe drawings indicate 
an excellence of draughtsmanship which is less obvious in the oils 


of a screen door it has a charming quality 


£ Il: grim coast of Maine has been a favored subject of American 
painters of the hardy sea and rock bound shore, but Mary Drake 
Coles sees only the more intimate and pleasant aspects of its bays 
and coves, of its wharfs and fishermen. Her watercolors and coloristic 
drawings of ink combined with wash, on view at the Delphic Studios, 
are alive with a restless line, not always controlled, but never dull 
or static. The artist evidently has an affection for water and she 
paints its liquid translucency with vivid effects. //ome Stretch, the 
most organized of her paintings, is also the most brilliant in hue, 
the rich washes forming a charming view of a landscape with a pool 
ol water. 


N THE paintings by Tschacbasov now on view at the A. C. A 
| Gallery there are implicit savage protests against society as it Is 
today, and the protests are justified. But so violent is the artist's 
bitterness that his satire, which might be effective if controlled to 
some extent, turns out to be merely a shrill complaint losing force 
by the reiteration of such titles as Little Red School House tor a 
study of children wearing gas masks, and Penthouse tor a miserable 
and poverty stricken family in a kitchen. 

Chere is strength in this painter's style, and a more mature attack 
on the things he hates would win his cause more triends, for there 
is no quarrel with the cause. Only in his portrait of Herman Baron, 
the guiding spirit of the gallery, does any gentleness of touch emerge, 
and it would be hard to make a monster out of Mr. Baron. 


EW ENGLAND, its fine old houses surrounded by elms, and 

its picturesque fishing wharves, forms the basis of most of the 
paintings by Margaret Cooper now on view at the Milch Galleries. 
Dappled sunlight and the play of reflection enter into her style of 
painting, which is competent and realistic. Tamburg Church, in 
which strong sunlight on white clapboards is the focus of attention, 
is charmingly composed. More appealing than the artist's studies 
of houses are the glimpses of water which she renders with a sensi- 
tive apprehension of atmospheric conditions. Fishing Boats is one 
of her most attractive paintings of water. Nova Scotia, in which the 
problem of perspective is present, is perhaps the best painting in the 
show. Here one senses the values of reflected light far off on the 
horizon, with as much clarity as is felt in the pool of the foreground. 
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A. C.A., 52 W.8 George Schreiber: Paintings, 
Alavoine, 712 Fifth French and Venetian Interiors 
American Academy, 633 W. 155. Vedder: Memorial Show, 
American Artists School, 131 W. 1 ..Group Show, 
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Carstairs, 11 E. 57.. .Louis Legrand: Pastels, to Feb. 19 
Chait, 600 Madison Chinese Porcelain: Baerwald Collection, to Mar. 1 
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She Imperial famille rose bottle from Tonying and 
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background, which portrays cloud scrolls. 
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flowers, land and seascapes. 
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